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Tharp, Louise Hall. The Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
Litle, Brown. Jan. 4, 1950. 372p. $4.00. 


Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia Peabody were a distinguished 
trio in a distinguished phase of American culture. Founder 
of the American kindergarten, wife of Horace Mann, and 
wife of Hawthorne, respectively, they mingled with the 
intellectual leaders of New England in its most brilliant 
period; they also earned their own distinction quite apart 
from any reflected glory of friends or husbands. The 
sisters deserve an eminent biographer, and Mrs. Tharp 
proves herself thoroughly worthy of the opportunity by 
a book that is scholarly, readable, and fully alive. She 
has not been content to expand generalities; instead she 
has laboriously worked from sources, and much material 
hitherto used inadequately or not at all is brought forth 
from diaries, letters, directories, and neglected records. 
The combing has obviously been careful but not painful, 
for Mrs. Tharp is completely absorbed by her subjects; and 
the dusty material is devotedly presented with a warm, 
human quality that makes its personalities as real for the 
reader as they are for the author. 


Substantial parentage and rearing prepared the sisters well 
for their active roles. Their father was a physician and 
dentist interested in research as well as in his patients. 
Their mother, who insisted even on servants who read 
Shakespeare, brought artists, musicians, and teachers to 
the home in an effort to provide the best possible educa- 
tion for her daughters. She had, moreover, a sense of 
family that developed in the girls the feeling that it was 
their duty as Peabodys to excel. During childhood they 
did so in separate ways: Elizabeth as a student of English, 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew literatures; Mary, the most 
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active, as a musician; Sophia, virtually an invalid until 
marriage freed her from over-zealous maternal solicitude, 
as an accomplished painter. The story is easiest to tell 
during these years when the family is intact, but Mrs. 
Tharp does unusually well even in the complexity attend- 
ant upon the divergence of their lives in maturity. 


Elizabeth receives the most attention in the early and late 
phases of the book. The reader comes to know her as a 
dominating yet kindly woman of vigorous mind and in- 
tellectual independence. After a girlish love affair (with 
the mysterious “L. B.”, ingeniously identified as a Levi 
Bridge who should call forth rival candidates), she cen- 
tered her interests primarily in education. Successively 
associated with Channing, Alcott, and Emerson, she long 
conducted her own school, operated a book store that was 
the habitat of the transcendentalists, and managed a 
private publishing business from her home. When eman- 
cipation terminated her abolitionist activities, she went to 
Europe to study educational policies and returned to or- 
ganize a group of kindergartens across the country before 
death in her ninetieth year. 

Mary, also a teacher, was an early rival of her older sister 
for the attentions of Horace Mann. She became the 
second wife of the widowed educator and struggled with 
him to his courageous success in the establishment of 
Antioch College. After Mann’s death in the Ohio wilder- 
ness, Mary rejoined Elizabeth in Concord. There she 
shared the kindergarten work, published a magazine, and 
completed her novel, Juanita, before dying at eighty in 
1887. 

Sophia is both the most lovable of the three portraits and 
the most carefully presented. After a fragile and shielded 
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Tharp — Du Maurier — Goudge 


youth, she met Hawthorne when he was struggling for 
stability and recognition. The story of their engagement 
and married love that withstood all vicissitudes is beau- 
tifully told, and the account illuminates the personality of 
husband as much as of wife. The financial problems of 
the young couple, their rise to fame, joys in children, 
European travels, business difficulties with publisher Fields, 
and passing in-law frictions all receive treatment in judi- 
cious perspective. Sophia emerges as the most human of 
the sisters, and one is disposed to forgive Mrs. Tharp the 
fondness that occasionally creeps into her usual objectivity. 


No brief summary could hope to do justice to the many 
personalities or to the richness of casual incident and 
authentic conversation (drawn from letters and journals) 
used to illuminate their psychologies. Because her sub- 
jects moved intimately in the broad cultural environment 
of New England during its “flowering”, Mrs. Tharp’s 
volume becomes as much a social history as a biographical! 
study. Brook Farm; reform in Indian affairs; the Froebel 
Union; political movements under Pierce, Polk, and 
Lincoln; philosophy and literature in the work of Brown- 
son, Ripley, Parker, and others—the array of nineteenth- 
century America is teeming, down even to Macassar hair 
oil, with a completeness rivalled only by Van Wyck 
Brooks. The documentation, gathered in an appendix 
that suggests far more material than that actually used, 
shows both the fun Mrs. Tharp finds in historical research 
and the meticulous respect she has for accurate fact. 
These notes report a good deal of genealogical information 
but also contain several important discoveries and provo- 
cations to new research. The opening is perhaps the 
book’s most considerable flaw; it tells of a trip to Cuba 
for Sophia’s health that chronologically belongs in chapter 
seven. The immediate interest thereby sought is gained 
at the cost of an awkward back-tracking that retards and 
confuses the first few chapters. Once one has become 
acquainted with the family, however, he reads with sus- 
tained interest and a continuity broken only by the neces- 
sary shifts among the three themes in the sisters’ mature 
careers. This triple structure-is difficult to handle, and 
the weaving of its complex detail into coherent unity is a 
genuine accomplishment that can be recommended for 
profit and interest to a general reading public. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Du Maurier, Daphne. The Parasites. Doubleday. 


Jan. 3, 1950. 305p. $3.00. 

The author of a dozen popular novels—including Jamaica 
Inn, Frenchman’s Creek, and Rebecca—might be expected 
to turn in a workmanlike job on her latest product. But 
that is all that, in my opinion, can be said about The 
Parasites. It strikes me as a hack job, turned out with 
facility, but not felicity. It is a trivial fiction of the roman 
jaune genre, a sort of improvisation on a theme by Colette 
or Coward, centered around very glamorous and rather 
dull creatures of a febrile fancy. The “fabulous De- 
laneys” are simply fabulous; people of a fanciful fable; 
and no skill in the patch-by-patch presentation of their 
feckless story can redeem it from banality. 

Papa Delaney is a robust, world-famous singer; Mama 
Delaney is a dainty, world-famous dancer. Maria is 
Mama’s daughter by a previous marriage; Niall is Papa’s 
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son by a previous marriage; only 
both Papa and Mama. So, there 
pattern of domestic relationships. Intriguing, isn’t it? 

Maria becomes an actress, famous and glamorous.  Nialj 
becomes a composer of popular tunes. Celia wants to be 
and has promise of being quite an artist (drawing) by; 
takes care of Papa. Maria marries Sir Charles Wyndham: 
Niall forms a strange liaison with a cabaret-singer twenty 
years older than he, but does not marry, because he loves 
Maria, his step-sister. Celia never marries. Each is Sup- 
posed to have inherited talent from their glamorous par. 
ents; but their chief heritage, intensified by their undis 
ciplined upbringing has been a blind selfishness which has 
made of them, in Sir Charles’ final denunciation, parasites, 
The principal weakness of this book is the weakness of 
the characters, and of their characterization. They never 
seem to be more than technicolored images on a fla 
screen, and the camera that recorded them was never 
sharply focussed. If the novel reflects, as it must have 


been intended to, any phase of reality, it is a reflection of 


stupidity of purposeless people of no particular prin. 
ciples; and its overtones, such as they are, hint of the 
self-damnation of the self-centered. As a picture of life 
even of the whirligig life of prewar Mayfair and Paris~it 
is so wonderfully manque’ that no reviewer can take jt 
seriously. Its implicit amorality relegates it to the truffe 
au caviar category and permits of no recommendation 
even to the least discriminate reader. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
LITERARY GUILD—JANUARY SELECTION 


Goudge, Elizabeth. Gentian Hill. Coward-McCann. 
Jan. 2, 1950. 402p. $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to come upon a novel which can be recom 
mended without reservations to all types of readers; and 
Gentian Hill is that kind of novel. It is a romance, liter- 
ally pure and simple; and it is told with skill, affection 
and considerable wisdom. Gentian Hill is the name of 
one of the hills of Devon, about and above Torquay, (in 
the author’s geography), and it is obviously named for the 
blue flowers that seem, in their coloring, to be bits of sky 
fallen upon the green of earth. 


Basically, this is the story of the love of an Irish orphan, 
Anthony Louis Mary O’Connell, and a French orphan, 
Marie Therese de Colbert, during the last years of the 
Napoleonic wars in the early nineteenth century. But it 
is woven over the similar story of an earlier pair from 
about Torquay, a John and his Rosalind, who were both 
English; and the two tales are connected with the story 
of the hermit Johan, a sailor saved from shipwreck who, 
in fulfillment of a vow, built the chapel of Saint Michael 
high above the harbor, to pray there for all who were in 
fear of storm at sea or storm in soul. 


A British ship, about to sail from Plymouth for Ireland, 
blew up in the harbor and of the few souls saved, one 
was a two-year-old girl, clasped in her dead mother’s 
arms. Farmer Sprigg, of Weekaborough Farm near Tor 
quay, was in Plymouth and took the child home with him, 
when no other came forward to claim her; and he and 
Mother Sprigg, his generous strong wife, adopted the 
foundling and named her Stella. She was specially dear 
to these two foster parents because they had, years before, 
lost a little girl, their only child, when she was at about 
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the age of two. So, Stella is the light of the well-run 
farm, beloved by all ior her serious grace and elfin charm. a 


Mary O’Connell had been raised with 
god breeding by an aunt; but when she died he had no 
recourse but to enti as midship man on his uncle's British 
man-o’-war. He found the life of the navy, particularly 
on his uncle’s ship, intolerably cruel, and deserts the ship 
while it lies at anchor in Torquay ha tbor, (Torbay). Stella 
befriends him, knowing him only under | his assumed name 
of Zachary. He is taken in and adopted by the kindly 
and learned Doctor Crane, and eventually is given a job 
in Weekaborough Farm. Farming he finds to his liking 
and talent; but the day comes when he must face and 
wercome his fear and he reenlists in the Navy, while 
Stella promises to await his return. 
Meantime, the Catholic priest of Torquay, the Abbe de 
Colbert, begins to realize that he cannot escape from his 
srrow by shutting himself off from the needs of others. 
He meets and takes an interest in Stella, not knowing 
that she is his lost daughter. For the abbe had been the 
Comte Charles de Colbert, who had had to flee the 
Fre ench Terrer with his young wife Therese. 
ahead to Ireland to take up wot . as a secretary. 
and child were to follow him. 
mouth harbor he could find no trace of them, and in his 
aguish finally decided to become a priest. 
That all works out well to a happy ending is, of course, 
evitable; but in the telling of this charmingly involved 
tale, it is eminently fitting and satisfying that it should. 
The characters of the story are all companionable, which 
is all we can ask in a story of this kind. Granny Bogan, 
Solomon, Araminta, Mike 
Pearse, are well drawn for individuality and contrast, as 
are the more important figures of the Spriggs, Dr. Crane, 
the Abbe and the two young lovers. 
Mrs. Goudge is a story-teller; and to her and her readers, 
it is the story she tells that is of first importance, But 
she enriches it w = a fond afiecti x for the Devon coun- 
tryside, for sea and sky, song and folklore, the classics of 
Rome and + olhoy prayer, and a beautifully reverent ap- 
sreciation of love as an imitation and reflection of divin 
charity. Gentian Hill deserves its selection by the ‘Portia 
Guild, and one iy that it is an auspicious choice, as 
the first of the new year. It should have a host of readers 
refreshed by its ake simplicity, its wholesome in- 
tegrity. 


Anthony Louis 


His wife 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


Smith, Walter Bedell. My Three Years in Moscow. 
Lippincott. Jan. 4, 1950. 346p. $3.75. 
There has been a plethora of memoirs and exposés in 
regard to the Soviet Union. Presumably the justification 
for an addition to this list would be seme significant con 
tribution, either in the matter of facts or in analysis 


General Smith’s study would be justified more in terms 


of analysis. 
ok are rarely new to the 


He has read most of 


The facts given in the present be 
serious student of world affairs. 
them in the better newspapers and news magazines. He 
knows something already Ruerrin the character of Stalin 
and his associates, the workings of a police state, its 
political and prop stoi weapons of warfare, and the 
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internal functioning of the Soviet Union in such matters 
s industry, agriculture, culture, and religion. General 
se facts and puts them into neat 
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Phe author’s real contribution lies in the field of inter- 
He - artacks many myths which are hard to 
leftist intelligentsia here. By implication 
-resident Truman’s idea that Stalin is basically 
soul who could be won over by personal confer- 
ence. aodis he shows that Stalin’s death is not likely 
lead to a basic change of policy. 
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General Smith e!lso shows that Soviet intransigeance is 
rsed on internal policy rather than any failure on our 
yart to go half-way. In his prognosis, he indicates little 
likelik ihood of change either in police-state methods or 
war ‘like preparations. He considers war a distinct pos- 
ility, but holds that our present policy of containment 
not aggravate tension. On the contrary, he feels 
appeasement would increase the possibility of war. 
based on sound principles, is the best hope 


does 
A firm policy, 
for peace. 
riled, concrete plan offered for stopping 
and _ possibly — freedom to en- 

jene ral Smith seems to think that if we 
‘emain strong and help other nations to be strong, the 
Soviet Union will not dare to attack. Beyond this gen- 
eralization, he offers no prescription. 
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ved nations. 


The present book, then, can be recommended as a good, 
current study. It is sound rather than brilliant. It would 
be highly, recommended to persons who do not have 
ccess to detaile! news studies on the Soviet Union. Like- 
wise, it should be a must to the isolationsts, the irresolute, 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 


and the appeasers. 
Washington, D. C. 
FAMILY READING CLUB—NOVEMBER 
SELECTION 


Oursler, Will. Father Flanagan 
Oct. 6, 1949. 302p. 


Oursler, Fulton and 
> of Boys Town. ledav. 
$3.00. 


Nobody would «attempt to say that this is a book for the 
ages. But it is a readable and intere sting account of one 
of the great men of our age. Father Flanagan was a bit 
more thar n just another man. He was one of those rare 
lads who saw a vision, hitched his wagon to a star and 
watched it soar. He was a priest, first, last and always— 


and a magnificent priest. This delightful story of his life 


1 ] 


shows the feasibility of the New Order proclaimed by 
Christ, Our Lord, on the Mount of the Beatitudes—if a 
man has the courage to practice it. 


The book is full - humor and charm. It abounds in 
stes of boys who proved, to Father Flanagan at least, 
“there is no such thing as a bad boy”. His life is a 


tale of love that is manly but motherly, strong but gentle. 


[n a way too his life is a tribute to America for it was 
\mericans who made Boys own—changed it from the 


dingy “Hotel de Gink” to the magnificent plant on the 
ling plains of Nebraska. Till his death, though, Father 
gan must have loved the “Hotel de Gink” for it was 


Flana 
there on one cold night in the face of one little boy that 
he found his life-long labor, to save boys before they grew 


ato men who could not be saved. 


= 
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Some reviewers do their work by telling the story of the 
book. This one doesn’t. Read it yourself for it is worth 
it. As Father Flanagan smiles in Heaven (as he so often 
did on earth) at the vagaries of modern child Psychology, 
his heartiest laugh must come as he reads over old Mon- 
signor Dineen’s remarks: “And I can tell you this—no 
one in Dunwoodie during the brief time he was there 
would ever have voted Flanagan the one most likely to 
succeed”. It is so nice to be judged by God and not by 


a rating scale. J. F. Lenny, S.J., 
Scranton Prep School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Kramer, Dale. Heywood Broun: A Biographical 
Portrait. A. A. Wyn. Oct. 21, 1949. 316p. $3.50. 


The late Heywood Broun was one of the best loved, and 
most controversial, figures of his time. The most gregari- 
ous of men, he was always alone. His incredible bulk, his 
gentleness, and his genuine though bemused benevolence 
made him an easy target. He outraged sensibilities with 
the ease with which he crushed his shirts. Arch-con- 
servatives hated him for his militant stand on public ques- 
tions, particularly on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, whose most 
articulate spokesman he was. As a Socialist candidate for 
Congress he ruffled tempers, not least of all in the party 
he represented. In the last months of his life he was 
attacked by a number of “liberals”, former friends among 
them, because he had become a Catholic. (With great 
dignity Broun refused to be rushed into an apologia. “I 
did not make any impulsive decision,” he wrote. “I will 
not make any impulsive answer.”) But he had many 
loyal friends who loved the man even when they did not 
understand him. And he had, for two exciting decades 
that made newspaper history, thousands of readers who 
followed, through his columns, the vagaries of private 
life and public issues as they seemed to him. 

His readers knew only the column, but they felt that they 
knew the man. “I live what I write,” Broun once told 
Pegler. Thus Broun the family man (his marriage to 
Ruth Hale, a tiresome feminist, ended in divorce) and 
Broun the serious drinker and poker player became a 
local and finally national legend. It is the Broun of 
legend, the Broun of slouching posture and fat hand wav- 
ing a cigarette, rather than Broun the writer that Mr. 
Kramer has attempted to portray. With some diligence 
he takes the young Heywood from a privileged New York 
boyhood near the turn of the century, through an uncom- 
pleted stint at Harvard, to his painless transition to jour- 
nalism. Of the mature Broun he writes with the same 
wooden care, tenderly culling anecdotes which die on the 
page. Ironically, a spiteful Alex Woollcott and a glower- 
ing Pegler come to life in these pages in a way that their 
subject does not. Mr. Kramer never once gets near, let 
alone inside, his subject; he achieves a kind of long- 
distance eaves-dropping, and that is all. Unerringly he 
selects second-rate Broun when he tries to enliven his 
book with the master’s pen. In his collection of his 
father’s writings, Heywood Hale Broun expresses the hope 
that of no part of his selection need it be said, “Of course 
if you knew Heywood you’d get a bigger kick out of it”. 
Mr. Kramer’s portrait is earnest and faithful, but the 
newspaper files (and Heywood Hale Broun’s Collected 
Edition of Heywood Broun) still hold the secret of Broun’s 
personality and power. The present book is unobjection- 
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BEsT SELLER; 


able for adults; it fails, however, as “portrait” (whateve; 
that is) and as biography. 


Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 


Washington 7’ 
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Landon, Margaret. Never Dies the Dream. 
day. Nov. 7, 1949. 309p. $2.75. 


In these days, when the concerned searching for atomic 
material is sending men with Geiger counters back int 
long abandoned mines, it seems rather natural for Mar 
garet Landon to return to the rich Siamese mine she 
worked so well in Anna and the King of Siam. It had 
better be said that anyone looking for the lush opulence 
and sultry brilliance of the former novel in this new book 
will be disappointed. In Never Dies the Dream there i 
not so much an account of the Siamese and their way oj 
life as there is a picture of Americans living as foreigner 
in a foreign land. 


The central figure of the new novel is Indian Severn, ; 
missionary, whose life is devoted to teaching children jn 
an institution laboring under the title of “Jasmine House’, 
Several crises present themselves to her: Among them are 
break-up of the marriage between Prince Charoon and his 
American wife Angela, the various loves and hatreds of 
Mani Soderstrom . . . who obviously has a Hollywood 
career ahead, so luridly is she drawn... the struggle with 
Dulcie Kane, and the constant hidden unrelenting con. 
flict with Grace Rutherford another missionary abetted 
by Amery Hillow once rejected by India. 


Obviously the story is rather kaleidoscopic with the inter 
weaving of all the plots. Margaret Landon handles them 
well enough and turns out an interesting story. Most of 
the reader’s interest will be focused upon the Prince 
Charoon-Angela section of the novel. The missionary 
conflicts and triumphs are subordinated to this. India 
does rather well in defining prayer and ends with the 
well-phrased statement, “Prayer can be an obbligato to 
thought”. India’s idea of the difference between Christian 
and non-Christian religions in pages 167-169 is clear and 
most acceptable. Her thoughts on the workability of 
miscegenation as well as on the difficulties in mixed mar. 
riages are thought-provoking. All in all, Never Dies the 
Dream is interesting adult reading. 


William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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